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Government Notes 


The word “civilian” has been deleted 
from the Selective Service Act in referring 
to the Presidential appeal procedure. 

The so-called “father draft amendment,” 
among other changes, altered the phrasing 
of this section to read: 

“(The Act) shall establish within the 
Selective Service System civilian local 
boards, civilian appeal boards and other 
such agencies, including agencies of appeal, 
as may necessary to carry out the pro- 
vision of this Act.” 

It formerly read: 

. . civilian local boards and such other 
civilian agencies, including | appeal boards 
and agencies of appeal. . 

It has been customary for five men to 
serve on the Presidential Appeal Board. All 
five were army officers, a fact which had 
caused some criticism of the Board’s 
legality. 

The Act also specifically removed the 
Selective Service System from the authority 
of the War Manpower Commission and 
emphasized that pre-Pearl Harbor fathers 
should be placed at the bottom of the list 
of those eligible for induction, whenever 
possible. 


Regulations 


The search for new soldier material has 
led to three new changes in Selective Serv- 
ice regulations or practices: 

1. The elimination of draft classification 
III-A, previously those “with child or chil- 
dren and maintaining a bona fide family 
relationship.” This means that dependency 
alone is no longer grounds for deferment 
except in “hardship” cases. 

2. The transfer of jurisdiction in the case 
of men working away from home to appeal 
boards near their jobs. As a result,. the 
occupational deferments of thousands of 
men will be reviewed by boards who the- 
oretically know more about the men’s need 
for deferment than the home town boards. 

3. Careful review of the nation’s 3,400,000 
registrants now in classification IV-F to 
determine whether any previously rejected 
could be used somewhere in the armed 
forces. Meanwhile a commission of five 
doctors will examine military physical 
standards to see if they can safely be 
lowered. 


Methodists 


The Methodist Commission on World 
Peace will assume administration of a 
mental hospital unit and an agricultural 
station unit within the near future. 

Other churches who are reported to be 
considering a similar step include the Epis- 
copalians, Baptists and Presbyterians. The 
development is the result of the National 
Service Board’s invitation to other church 
groups to share the administration of CPS. 

The Methodists will take over a mental 
hospital unit at Cherokee, Ia., 25 men; and 
the Tennessee Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, ten men. Im each case it was em- 
phasized that religious denomination will 
not be the determining factor in selecting 
men for the units. 





Colonel Kosch 


Colonel Lewis F. Kosch, chief of 
the Camp Operations Division, Selec- 
tive Service System, has been pro- 
moted to be Assistant Director of 
Selective Service. 

He will still be in charge of the 
Camp Operations Division, it was 
understood, however. 











CO War Prisoners 


Six conscientious objectors were among a 
group of British soners of war recently 
repatriated from Gooteaer: 

One of them, Tom Hunt, reported to the 
Central Board for COs, London, that he 
had joined a Friends Ambulance Unit soon 
after the war broke out in 1939. After 
serving in Finland and Norway, he was then 
transferred to Greece and remained working 
in an emergency hospital there until after 
the German occupation. 

The men were placed successively in 
prison camps at Corinth, Salonika and 
Upper Silesia, remaining in the last about 
a year. Hunt summed up his experiences 
by stating that “life in a German prisoner 
of war camp varies a good deal, but the 
general level could have been a lot worse.” 

In conclusion he said: 

“You may ask whether the fact that we 
were COs influenced our position in any 
way, either as regards the officers or the 
other prisoners of war. 

“All I can say is that our position was 
well known and generally accepted. We 
were not treated differently from other 
prisoners of war, and our fellow-prisoners 
proved quite understanding of the position 
we had taken up.” 


C. 0.s and the Law 


Three Federal judges in Pittsburgh, Dec. 
10, sentenced 41 Jehovah’s Witnesses to five 
years each in the penitentiary for viola- 
tions of the Selective Service Act. 

A few days later in Cleveland, a Federal 
Grand Jury returned indictments against 
67 conscientious objectors, most of them 
Jehovah’s Witnesses. 

The Department of Justice saw no new 
trend in the mass handling of Jehovah’s 
Witness cases, but said that it was common 
practice in some Federal Districts to al- 
low similar cases to accumulate before 
dealing with them all together. 

Also included in the Cleveland indict- 
ments were the six COs who walked out of 
the Sherrodsville side camp of Coshocton 
in the “mass walkout” last July. Contrary 
to previous reports, the six were ap- 
parently not indicted on a “conspiracy” 
charge in addition to walking out, which 
would have made them liable for up to 
five years on each count which carried a 
conviction. The present form of the in- 
dictment means a maximum possible sen- 
tence of five years for each man convicted. 


(Continued on page 8) 


Foreign Service 


Foreign service for CPS men is off again. 

Without comment or explanation, a joint 
committee of U. 8. Senators and Repre- 
sentatives agreed to eliminate from a De- 
ficiency Appropriation Bill the amendment 
specifically allowing CPS foreign units. 

Although such conference committees 
operate in executive session with no official 
record being kept of their conversations, it 
was understood that several Representatives 
had objected to the proposal, which the 
Senate had passed the week previous, and 
the Senate agreed to recede. 

The action ended all hopes for official 
approval of CPS foreign service in that 
particular legislation. Any further attempt 
to lift the ban applied by Congress last 
June must start again from the beginning 

Meacwhile four other members of the 
seven-mman advance China unit have srrived 
back in the States, leaving only Howard 
eager still awaiting passage from 
South Afri 

The mg Herbert Hadley, Robert Krei- 
der, Lea Spring and John Swan, landed in 
New Orleans a few days after Wilfred 
Clannin and Ralph Curtis arrived in New 
York. 

Substitute 


At the same time, a partial substitute for 
foreign service was suggested by four CPS 
“guinea pigs” at the University of Minne- 


sota. 

Signed by George Caine, Norris Schults, 
Sel Copeland and Harold Guetzkow, the 
proposal urged CPS men to “explore new 
channels, which are not obvious to us if we 
pattern our international thinking along the 
lines laid down by religious groups during 
the last war and its aftermath. One im- 
portant new channel deserving of intensive 
exploration is research in nutritional re- 
habilitation problems. 

“For instance, it is not known whether 
synthetic vitamin supplementation aids per- 
sons in utilizing minimal amounts of food- 
stuffs more effectively or whether admin- 
istrators should rather spend funds for foods 
with great caloric value. This tremen- 
dously practical problem, which will deter- 
mine how many persons can be rehabili- 
tated, is not even being worked on in nutri- 
tion laboratories.” 

Stating that the administrative agencies 
might be hesitant to embark on any such 
extensive studies through fear that not 
many men would volunteer, Guetzkow et 
al. recommended that interested campers 
write immediately to their service commit- 
tees. 

Volunteers should be aware of the pos- 
sible yt — i nag however, they warned 

“Tt will mean severe 24-hour-a-day re- 
Pe mg with possible lifelong physical 
consequences of experimentally produced 
mal- and under-nutrition, on which various 
experimental therapies would be tried.” 


Cheerio, Old Boy 


The Central Board for COs, London, an- 
nounced in a recent Bulletin that it was 
sending to all COs in British prisons its 
annual Christmas gift—a calendar. 
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By Affiliation 


By official Selective Service figures, there 
were 118 different affiliations, or lack - 
affiliation, represented in CPS on Nov. 30, 
1943 

The complete list, in comparison with 
the June 30 figures, follows: 


June 30 Nov. 30 


1943 1943 
Adventist : 9 1l 
Ahtinsky Church ....... 1 1 
Apostolic ... is 4 3 
Assembly of Christians. . 1 1 
Assemblies of God..... 14 12 
Baha’i Faith 1 0 
Baptist aks 153 162 
Berean Church 1 1 
Bethany Church 2 2 
Bible Institute 2 1 
Bible Students School. ... 1 4 
Biblist é Slopeuin’s 1 1 
Body of Christ 1 0 
Brethren . 858 911 
Brethren and Episcopal 1 1 
Catholic 104 104 
Chicago Bible Students. . 3 3 
Christadelphian 56 68 
Christian Fellowship 1 1 
Christian Jew 0 1 
Christian and Missionary 

Alliance 4 4 
Church in Jesus Name 1 1 
Church of Christ... . 108 108 
Church of Christ Scientist 12 10 
Church of Four Leaf 

Clover si oe 1 1 
Church of Full Gospel, 

Inc 0 1 
Church ‘of ‘God 68 76 
Church of God in Christ 1 1 
Church of Our Savior.... 2 2 
Church of the First Born 1 5 
Church of the Living God 1 2 
Church of the Nazarene 16 15 


Church of the New Jeru- 
salem ... 
Churoh of Truth 
Community Church 
Congregational Christian 
Disciples of Christ ...... 
Doukhobors_. S 
Eastern Orthodox 
Churches . 
Emmissaries of 
Light 
Episcopal 
Essenes . 
Evangelical 
Evangelical and Reformed 
Evangelistic Ass’n 
Evangelical Mission Cov- 
enant bz 
Faith Tabernacle 
Father Divine .......... 
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.Immanuel Missionary 


Federated Churches 
Fellowship of Reconcil- 
iation 
First-Century Gospel 
First Divine Ass’n 
Followers of Jesus Christ 
Four Square Church .... 
Free Fellowship ........ 
Galilean Mission ........ 
Gospel Center .......... 
yee 
Gospel Mission ........ 
Gospel Tabernacle ...... 
God’s Bible School. . 
Gracelawn Assembly . 
Hashomer Hadati 
Hebrew fo ene 
Holiness Church .... 
House of God .......... 
House of Kosmon ...... 
House of David . 
Humanist 
Hutterische 


Institute of Religious 
Science and Philosophy 
Jehovah’s Witnesses 
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Jennings Chapel .. 

Kingdom of God 

Latter Day Saints 

Lemurian Fellowship 
Lutheran : 7 
Mazdaznan 

Megiddo Mission 

Memorial Church 2 
Mennonite 2,477 
Methodist 

Molokan 

Moody Bible Institute. . 
Moral Theist . 

Moravian 

Moslem 


No Affiliation 

Non Sectarian 

Open Bible Standard . 
Pacifist ay 
Parolees 

Peace Church . 
Pentecostal 

Peoples Church, Inc. . 
Pilgrim Holiness Church 
Plymouth Brethren 
Positive Christianity 
Presbyterian 

Protestant Episcopal . 
Reading Rd. Temple . 
Reformed Church in 


_ 
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SERFS Ee 15 
Reformed Mission of the 
Redeemer . 6 
River Brethren , 62 
Rosicrucian 3 
Saints Mission 1 
Scandinavian Evangelical 6 
Scientific Order of Spec- 
trochrome Metrists . 
Seventh Day Church of 
God ee weh Lok stile 2 
Society of Friends 517 
Spiritualist 2 
Swannanoa Foundation 1 
Talmud Torah 1 
Theosophist 4 
20th Century Bible School 0 
Union Church 1 
Unitarian 23 
United Brethren 12 
United Church 2 
Universalist 4 
United Holy Church ‘of 
America 1 
War Resisters’ League. 11 
World’s Student Christian 
Federation ..... 1 
Total 6,545 
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Discharges 


The following men have been discharged 
or authorized for discharge: 


For Military Service 
Camino: Abe E. Harder, IAO. 
Gatlinburg: James H. Butman, IAO; Calvin E. 


Williams, IA. 
Denver Hospital: Robert 8. Burkle, IAO. 
IAO; Sol 


Lyndhurst: Paul S. Huntley, IAO. 
Powellsville: Francis J. Merchant, 
Montlack, [AO. 

Terry: Dale W. Steckly, LAO. 

Walhalla: Benjamin D. Baxter, LAO. 

Wellston: David D. Stewart, IAO. 

CPS Farmer: Orange County, N. Y., Carl E. 
Mohler, IA; Outagamie County, Wis., Noah 8. 
Headings, IAO. 

For Physical Disability 

Big Flats: John J. Hoffer, Alvin L. Uhiman. 

Camino: Jesse N. Glass 

Cascade Locks: Harold C. Howrey. 

Coleville: Fredrik M. Fredriksen. 

Downey: Dan S. Wengerd. 

Elkton: Dick Hammett, Loren L. Myers. 

Farnhurst, Del., Hospital: Clair 8S. Kauffman. 

Gatlinburg: Charles R. Jarrell, Arthur H. Noyes, 
Philip E. Pfaff. 

Glendora: Frederick M. Colcord. 

North Fork: Ernest F. Hooley, Gilbert E. Horton, 
Ernest H. Lichti. 

Powellsville: Albert E. Thomas. 

Santa Barbara: Franklin G. Heffelfinger, Leon E. 
Paiva. 

Terry: Richard E. Mohler. 

Trenton: Benjamin M. Fish. 

Waldport: Earl 8. Mattill, Robert D. Smith. 

Wells Tannery: Willis H. Yoder. 

Occupational 


Downey: John H. Slaubaugh. 
Elkton: Kenneth H. Hull. 
Kane: John K. Leffler. 


Snubbed, by Golly 


At the recent conference on conscription 
at Pendle Hill, several pacifist groups 
thought it would be a good idea to ask the 
FBI to be present, to prevent later charges 
of subversive activities. 

Accordingly A. J. Muste called up the 
FBI to ask them to send a representative. 
First the G-men wanted to know who was 
going to be present. When given the list, 
including the Peace Churches, the WRL, 
the FOR, the WIL, the NCPW, etc., they 
replied that they were thoroughly familiar 
with those organizations and would really 
prefer not to sit through the conference, 
thanks just the same. 


Government Camb 


The second government camp, under the 
direct supervision of the Selective Service 
System, was to open today at Lapine, Ore. 

Director will be Herbert L. Murch, for- 
merly ow: superintendent at the Hill 
City, 8. D., CPS camp, rather than Victor 
Olson whom Selective Service first an- 
nounced might be temporary director. 

The 140 men who were at Lapine under 
Mennonite administration were to be trans- 
ferred to other western Mennonite camps. 


Scarlet Fever 


The CPS Camp at North Fork, Calif., has 
been under quarantine for scarlet fever 
after two men came down with the disease 
and five men with sore throats were under 
suspicion. None of the cases was described 
as serious, however. 


Oklahoma 


A report from Oklahoma reveals that in 
two counties mass meetings have been held 
to pass resolutions demandi that no 


COs be permitted to live there after the 
war. 
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On Dec 15, 1943, 1,280 CPS men were 
working in Soil Conservation Camps. About 
one out of every five men in CPS is in 
SCS work. This project is surpassed in 
size only by Forest Service. work, though 
mental hospitals have less than thirty fewer 
men, at the present. 

The First CPS Soil Conservation Camps, 
Grottoes, Va., and Lagro, Ind., were opened 
on May 22, 1941. There are 12 SCS camps 
today, working in nine different states, 
from Maryland to Idaho. 


WORK 


From May, 1941 until June 30, 1941, 464 
thousand man-days of CPS labor have been 
used in soil conservation work throughout 
ba country. This is the job they have 

one: 


Constructed 9 large diversion dams. 

Built 191,790 rods of fence. 

Built 12,475 cubic yards of levees, 
jetties and groins. 

Dug 90,825 linear feet of open ditches. 

Built 34,367 linear feet of tile line and pipe. 

Built 48 spring developments and wells. 

Built 69 small reservoirs. 

Constructed 174 miles of truck trails or 
minor roads. 

Built 49 miles of foot trails. 

Built 603,963 square yards of bank sloping. 

Constructed 4,143 check dams. 

- and seeded 491,261 square yards of 
ullies. 

Planted 1,977,354 square yards of trees in 
gullies. 

Dug 174,086 linear feet of diversion ditches. 

Built 171 miles of terracing. 

Constructed 389 terrace outlet structures. 

Built 429,310 linear feet of channel con- 
struction for terrace outlets. 

Planted or seeded or sodded 829,026 square 
yards for terrace outlets. 

Quarried 951 tons of limestone for soil 
improvement. 

Built 611 miles of contour furrows and 
ridges. 


dykes, 


(Continued on page 6) 





The Good Earth—Soil Conservation 














SOIL CONSERVATION| 


Numbers 


35,000 WPA men were working with the 
Soil Conservation Service in 1935. 

WPA has been discontinued. 

Over 500 CCC Camps were working with 
the SCS at the same time. 

CCC has been discontinued. 

There were 14,678 regular employees of 
the Soil Conservation Service in 1940. On 
July 1, 1943 there was a total of 7,785 regu- 
lar employees. The demand for SCS as- 
sistance in 1943 increased by 100 per cent 
over 1942. 

The largest number of CPS men working 
with the Soil Conservation Service was 2; 
on March 1, 1943 according to the Camp 
Section of the NSBRO. On Dec. 15, 1943, 
there were 1,280 CPS men in Soil Conserva- 
tion Camps. 








“The Plow that Broke the Plains’’ 


Erosion is a word derived from the 
ancient Greek. It was coined centuries 
after the Greek civilization had failed— 
fallen, perhaps, in a great measure because 
of the failure of the land. 

Erosion means “gnawing away.” Heat 
and cold, water, air, roots, molds and 
bacteria gnaw away at the earth’s rocky 
crust to make the life-giving top soil. And 
these same elements gnaw at the finished 
top soil. They blow it away and wash it 
away or bury it under the rocky subsoil. 


HORIZONS 


On the earth, a whirling globe of rock 
some 8,000 miles in diameter, the top soil 
is almost never more than 1 foot deep. 
Eight inches is about the best. And this 
is the only productive soil. Scientists call 
this top soil Horizon 

Beneath the Horizon A is the subsoil, 
usually about 1% to 2 feet thick. This is 
top soil in the making. It can hold some 
water and has some available plant food 
but is not yet rich enough in organic 
material to support crops to any extent. 


Scientists call this layer Horizon B. Horizon 
C is the layer below this. It is raw rock 
or clay, still less digested. It is not capable 
of supporting plant life. Flowing waters 
usually cut their way through the top two 
horizons, leaving the bedrock of Horizon C. 

Below this bedrock is the solid frame 
of the earth. Horizons A, B, and C usually 
extend to a depth of some 7 or 8 feet. 
Water can penetrate below these three 
layers and there are “thin, shallow oceans 
beneath the surface of every land mass on 


the globe.” 
TIME 


The sun and the water and the presence 
of the bacteria, the fungi, algae, protozoa, 
in the soil and the rotting of the rocks all 
help in the ageless job of creating top soil. 
The time needed to build the top soil 
varies. Clays in general take longer than 
sandy soils. It probably took no less than 
500 years to build each inch of the 6 to 8 
inches of the Shelby loam of northern Mis- 
souri. In the southern Piedmont area, the 
top soil of certain upland areas could not 
(Continued on page 5) 


_ The surface of this planet totals 197 mil- 
lion square miles. The sea covers 139 mil- 
lion of this area, the remaining 58 million 
square miles are dry land. 

Six million square miles lie within the 
polar caps and another 22 million are plainly 
unfit for crops because of climate. At most, 
only ten million square miles of the entire 
earth’s surface can ever be productive for 
agriculture under the greatest need. About 
half of these ten million miles lie in the 
temperate zones, half in the tropic. 


UNITED STATES 


Continental United States consists of 2,- 
900,000 square miles. Only about 950,000 
square miles of this could ever be used for 
crops under the utmost pressure. 

Fifty-one per cent of all the land in the 
United States—974 million acres—is in 
farms, but only about a fifth of all the 
land in the country is used as productive 
crop land. 

Ninteen per cent of the nation’s land is 
tilled land, plowed fields; 37 per cent is in 
pastures; 32 per cent is in woodland; and 
another 11 per cent goes to make up cities, 
towns, roads, parks, deserts and waste land. 


EROSION 


610 million acres of land in this country 
are being tilled or are tillable. It would not 
be advisable, however, except in the great- 
est eme cy, to put all of this area in cul- 
cieaiion aemein of the continuing need for 
pasture and woodland. 

100 million acres is as much land as in all 
of Illinois, Ohio, North Carolina and Mary- 
land put together. 100 million acres could 
provide a million and a quarter families 
with 80-acre farms. 

100 million acres have been eroded— 
rendered unproductive from the loss of the 
top soil. 

Another 100 million acres have lost more 
than half their top soil and are in the proc- 
ess of losing more. 

Erosion is under way to varying extents 
on a third 100 million acres. 

40 million acres of the present 398 mil- 
lion acres of total crop land should be with- 
drawn from the production of crops and 
turned into either pasture or wooded land 

But over 100 million acres that are not 
being tilled could be put into production of 


proper conservation methods are used. 
Drainage, irrigation, and clearing will be 
necessary. 


There are about 460 million acres of fair 
to good land that can be used for crops in 
this country. Only about 130 million acres 
are not subject to some type of erosion. 
Conservation methods can not only save 
this soil but will add greatly to the pro- 


duction. 
NEED 


Thus, there is not enough unerodible crop 
land in the entire country to provide even 
a minimum diet for the people of the United 
States alone. There is about one acre of 
unerodible land for each person. Nutrition 
experts of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture have figured that at least two and 
a half acres per person are necessary to pro- 
vide a basic minimum diet. The erodible 
land must be preserved by soil conservation 
(Continued on page 4) 
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Wallace 


“This country is older now. All of the 
good land has been taken and much of it 
has been worn down. We begin to feel 
some of the internal pressures which have 
pinched older nations for many centuries; 
and the problem of maintaining and gov- 
erning democratically a land of the free 
becomes more complicated and challenging. 
It is perhaps no coincidence that “Share 
the Wealth” agitations should arise and 
spread at this time, when we no longer 
have new rich frontiers to scramble to, 
when we are just discovering that the 
United States is not, after all, to remain 
eternally a place of inexhaustible natural 
wealth and freebooter opportunity. 

“In no spread-eagle sense of the word, 
but in the plain truth, liberty and equality 
are a natural growth of this soil. If it 
keeps washing and wearing thinner, what of 
the ultimate crop? .. . Having played high, 
wide and handsome with all our resources 
and having lost world trade, we feel the 
pinch; and an increasing discontent with 
our modern relief equivalents for a piece 
of land and an equal chance for everyone 
is widely evident. It would be, of course, 
a fanatic view to lay all present per- 
plexities to a lack of wise land use and 
conservation. Our man-made waste lands 
are only one symptom of the trouble, but 
an important symptom, for in good times or 
bad, for all time, the soil is the basic re- 
source.”—Vice President Henry A. Wallace. 


Good Earth—(from page 3) 


remedies or the country must adjust its 
economy and its standard of living com- 
pletely. 

Based upon a survey made in 1934 by 
the Soil Conservation Service, the annual 
loss to the United States because of erosion 
and run-off is figured at over 4 billion dol- 
lars a year. 

At least 850 million dollars are lost an- 
nually in damage to live stock, crops, farm 
buildings, highways, roads and the silting 
up of streams, harbors, reservoirs, due to 

oods and erosion. 

Over 3 biilion tons of top soil are re- 
moved from the land every year. There is 
no way of estimating the worth of the price- 
less, irreplaceable top soil. In the survey 
an arbitrary figure of $1 a ton was used. 


METHODS 


The Soil Conservation Service of the De- 
partment of Agriculture has listed some 130 
ways of conserving the top soil. It is the 
policy of the Service to help the farmer to 
do as much of his own soil conserving as is 
possible. Here are some of the larger soil 
conservation methods: 

Contour cultivation. Though contour cul- 
tivation was recommended by Thomas Jef- 
ferson and others in the 18th century, for 
years afterward farmers still continued to 
use the less scientific “square farming.” 
Contour cultivation is plowing the land 





around the slopes of hilly land rather than 
up and down the sides. The contour rows 
hold the water, while the up and down rows 
serve a channels that allow the water to 
flow away carrying the top soil with it. It 
is estimated that contouring is needed on 
120 million acres. Almost all of this can 
be done by the individual farmer with no 
more equipment than he has now. In addi- 
tion to a natural reluctance to change, some 
farmers felt that the rearranging of their 
fields would result in wasted areas and make 
for difficult use of machinery. The thou- 
sands of productive farms using the con- 
tour system have proven the practicability 
of this method. 

Strip cropping. Planting rows of tightly 
packed soil holders between rows of dirt 
loosening crops is called strip cropping. 
The rich soil is held from blowing or 
washing away and a yearly rotation of crops 
is made easier on better soil. Cotton and 
corn are particularly liable to loosen the 


soil. It is estimated by the SCS that 90 
million acres of American plowed land 
should be arranged for strip cropping. 


This, too, is a job that is up to the individ- 
ual farmer. 

Sub-surface tilling. In this method the 
land is plowed by underground sweeps so 
that layer of water-absorbing vegatation is 
not turned over. This new method of plow- 
less tilling is the subject of much diseus- 
sion in agricultural circles. It will be neces- 
sary on about 130 million acres. 

These, then, are some of the soil con- 
servation jobs that can be done by individ- 
ual efforts. Some sort of group work, such 
as CPS men are doing, is necessary for 
much of the following methods: 

Drainage. Thirty million acres need to 
be drained to improve production on land 
now being cultivated or to allow flooded 
lands to be put into cultivation. 

Terraces. Six million miles of terraces 
need to be built on 90 million acres of 
hilly ground to control water run-off. Grass 
waterways allow run-offs without loss of 
top soil and damage to the crops. Ter- 
races, too, are used to hold water in ir- 
rigated country. 

Diversion ditches that spread the water 
over range and pasture land and so prevent 
gullies are needed on some 2 million acres. 

Water holes. Grazing stock need well- 
distributed water holes to prevent over- 
grazing in the areas near the water holes 
About 35,000 water places for stock need to 
be built. 

And this is only part of the picture of 
the job that needs to be done. Irrigation 
systems must be set up or repaired, cover 
crops set up, millions of tons of lime must 
be added to the soil, for instance. 


SERVICE 


For more than 20 years, Dr. Hugh H. Ben- 
nett had preached the menace of soil 
erosion. Finally in 1932 a few thousand 
dollars were appropriated by Congress to 
allow the Department of Agriculture to 
set up soil conservation experimental sta- 
tions, to ascertain methods of combating 
erosion. 

In 1933 the program was greatly ex- 
panded. Secretary of the Interior Harold 
Ickes set up the Soil Erosion Service under 
the Department of Interior and Dr. Bennett 
was placed in charge. PWA funds were 
used to pay workers who set up demonstra- 
tion projects—actual application of the 
facts determined by experimentation. 

The demonstration projects were to show 
farmers what could be done when the land 
was properly used. The work was done on 
private lands under agreement with the 


farmers. The individual farmers contrib- 
uted as much as possible in material and 
labor. 

By 1935, over 35 thousand WPA men 
were working along with the farmers in 
rural areas. They completed 160 demonstra- 
tions ranging from 25 to 150 thousand acres. 
In addition over 500 CCC camps were giv- 
ing demonstrations of correct land usage 
on smaller projects ranging from 10 to 100 
thousands acres. The camps were relocated 
as the projects were completed. 

No work was done without a careful 
survey and plan. The plans were worked 
out with the individual farmer on a com- 
pletely voluntary basis. It is interesting to 
note that one of the few instances in which 
Congress approved the use of WPA labor 
on private lands, was in connection with 
the Soil Conservation work. 

Late in 1935, the work was transferred 
to the Department of Agriculture and the 
present Soil Conservation Service was set 
up by Congress as a permanent Bureau. 
The present program calls for a maximum 
amount of work to be done by the individ- 
ual farmer. 


DISTRICTS 


The demonstration projects were neces- 
sarily widely scattered and limited in area. 

But the need for soil conservation is 
nation-wide and no government agency 
could hope to aecomplish all of the job. 
The demonstration projects were set up 
as examples of what could be done. Now 
the farmer must be helped to do his own 
work with the tools and labor he had. 

Toward this end, Soil Conservation Dis- 
tricts came into being. 

Soil Conservation Districts are not under 
any Federal agency nor are they con- 
trolled by the Federal Government. 

The Disticts are local subdivisions of 
government set up and run by the local 
referendum of the farmers themselves. 
They are organized by purely voluntary 
action of land occupants of a given dis- 
trict and are organized under state laws. 
They aim to achieve maximum soil and 
moisture conservation in the area. 

Forty-five states have passed laws al- 
lowing the formation of soil conservation 
districts within the state. By Dec. 1, 1943 
970 Soil Conservation Districts had been 
set up. Over two and a half million 
American farmers controlling 553 million 
acres had voluntarily joined in the fight 
to save the soil. 

A petition of farmers sets up a _ soil 
conservation district. Under state laws the 
districts have the legal right to accept 
financial aid from any source, Federal, state 
and private. In California and Colorado, 
Soil Conservation Districts have the right 
to assess taxes. Though it may vary from 
state to state, the district usually becomes 
operative upon a two-thirds vote, and the 
district policy on land use becomes bind- 
ing upon the district. In all states ex- 
cept three at least the majority of the 
governing body is elected. They receive no 
pay though they may receive travel ex- 
penses in some states. 

The Soil Conservation Service furnishes 
technical advice upon request. With the 
aid of the SCS experts and perhaps the 
county agent, the members of the district 
formulate their own conservation policies 
and carry them out voluntarily. Sometimes 
the SCS can furnish heavy equipment and 
sometimes it can furnish some labor in 
surveying or relocating fences and digging 
water holes but the vast majority of the 
work is done by the farmers themselves. 

Soil Conservation Districts can be en- 
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larged by requests of non-members for 
port Some districts have been 
— = ne, up to 18 times. 

decision as to the work to be 
done og with the members themselves 
and the educational value of the concern 
of the farmers for proper land use cannot 
be over-emphasized. In one or two states 
the law allows the district as a public 
body to do conservation work on the land 
of non-members but excepting for that 
the work is on a voluntary basis. 

The “cash crops” of the southeast, cot- 
ton and tobacco, are particularly hard on 
the soil. One of the worst erosion prob- 
lems of the country exists there and it is 
interesting to notice that the entire states 
of South Carolina and Alabama are com- 
pletely organized into Soil Conservation 
Districts. 

The AAA makes payments for proper 
conservation purposes on the land but the 
work of the districts goes far beyond this 
minimum work in its long term conserva- 
tion program. This is not due to sheer 
altruism; proper land use has increased 
production of crops up to an average of 
20 per cent and guarantees increased pro- 
ductivity over a period of years. 


YIELD 


An increase of 20 per cent of produc- 
tivity on just half of the land being used 
now would mean an additional— 

300 million bushels of corn, 

100 million bushels of wheat, 

27 million bushels of potatoes, 

1 billion pounds of beef, 
and another 13 billion pounds of milk. 
And the land will be better off for it. 


POLITICAL 


Both the Republican and Democratic 
platforms in 1940 carried statements sup- 
porting strong soil conservation programs. 

The Saturday Evening Post has pub- 
lished three long articles on the need for 
soil conservation and the work of the SCS. 
In a signed editorial that ran with an article 
on soil conservation, on Nov. 27, 1943, the 
editor of the Post said in part: 

“If a substantial program of public works 
is needed during the difficult transition 
period after the war—and I am one of those 
who believe there will be such a need—the 
program must be a sound one. 

e must not drop back into another 
shameful era of leaf-raking and boon- 
doggling. . But in all the postwar plans 
I have seen there is no suggestion that soil 
conservation should be included. Yet there 
is no job more important than the pro- 
tection of our farm lands—our most valu- 
able resource—against the menace of 
erosion. There is no other job in which 
men could be absorbed at such a fast rate. 

“Soil Conservation projects, which usually 
involve the use of machinery, are peculiarly 
suited to soldiers returning from a war in 
which machines have played so large a 
part. Moreover the Soil Conservation 
Service, a scientific agency of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, already 
has the framework of such a program—a 
skilled staff of engineers and agronomists 
to direct the work and a nation-wide system 
of local distriets run by the farmers them- 
selves. The surveys have been made. We 
know what needs to be done and how to 
do it. Half a million men could be em- 
ployed almost over night. . 


JOBS 


The Soil Conservation Service started on 
ene of the most comprehensive surveys of 


the land ever undertaken about a year ago. 
When the President requested recommenda- 
tions for definite public work projects 
for postwar demobilization employment 
recently, the SCS was ready with a com- 
plete nation-wide program to fight erosion. 

SCS presented the projects they felt could 
get under way the fastest, and those that 
could best use large groups of men with 
mechanized equipment. Dramage, flood 
control, clearing, quarrying of limestone, 
construction and rehabilitation of irrigation 
canals were some of the projects suggested. 
According to their estimates, this small part 
of the necessary job would take 470 thou- 
sand man-years, costing about 831 million 
dollars for labor and supervision. Another 
100 million dollars would be paid as salaries 
to enginers and technicians, and another 
400 million dollars would be for technical 
assistance to private farmers. 

This is only part of the entire job. It 
is almost impossible to measure the value 
of this type of work in dollars, yet even on 
short range figures, the results of soil con- 
servation have proved economically sound. 


Erosion— (from page 3) 


have been less than 600 years to the inch 
in the making, and other top soil in the 
Piedmont area, Dr. Bennett of the Soil 
Conservation Service estimates, took at 
least 1,000 years an inch. 

Geological erosion is an old story on 
this planet. It is “older than man, older 
than the hills. It began when the first air 
stirred and the first rain fell on the face 
of the earth . And erosion’s long time 
processes may prove beneficent. In a man- 
ner of speaking the weather designed the 
country, molding through the activities of 
erosion and glaciers countless smooth hills, 
wide plains and fertile valleys. Like 
fire, and other natural phenomena, erosion 
can prove both a comfort and a destruc- 
tion. 

“The trouble comes when man through 
recklessness or ignorance removes natural 
curbs, forces the process and lets it get out 
of hand.” 

When this happens the weather can re- 
move in a few years what it has taken 
centuries to build. This is called accelerated 
erosion. “Those who take comfort in the 
fact that erosion has always been with us 

. ignore the difference between geological 
erosion under conditions of natural balance 
and cover and the accelerated removal 
which starts when the = is bared and 
tilled.” 

Not erosion itself but a “high powered 
modern differential between the rate of 
soil formation and the rate of its removal” 
is the problem. 

Under natural conditions, when the soil 
is not disturbed’ by tillage and the trees 
break the lash of the wind and rain—even 
then, the soil is constantly changing. But 
the change is so slow that it is usually 
balanced by the formation of new soil. 

“But if you take off the cover, rip off 
the trees or sod, pulverize the soil with 
steel implements, push it too hard, de- 
prive of the spongy remains of organic 
growths which help to make soil more ab- 
sorptive, and hold the top of the field 
together—then you smash the natural 
balance and Nature, quite impersonally, 
starts taking soil away from the top much 
faster than it grinds, mellows and builds 
new soil from below.’ The new soil takes 
centuries to build; yet vast tracts of 
American soil have been stripped in as little 
as twenty years. 

Stuart Chase in “Rich Land, Poor Land” 


. 
says “The skin of America has been laid 
open. . . . Geological erosion tends to be 


static, for soil builds as fast or a little 
faster than water carries away. Man-made 
erosion is dynamic and cumulative and has 
no end save complete destruction (unless 
it is controlled.)” 

There is often a great chemical difference 
between Horizons A and B. The roots in 
the top soil bring up chemicals from be- 
low and concentrate them in the surface 
layer when the vegetation decomposes. The 
top few inches are often higher in phos- 
phorus and lime than even the lower parts 
of Horizon A. It is often neutral or even 
alkaline when the subsurface material is 
strongly acid. Erosion not only cuts down 
the productivity of the land but often im- 
pairs the quality of the products. “Cot- 
ton,” reports Dr. Hugh H. Bennett, Chief 
of the SCS, “has tested much weaker in 
strength where grown on eroded soil as 
compared with that produced on uneroded 
soil immediately alongside and the content 
of the oil in the cottonseed is much 
lower. 


* PROBLEM 


The United States has done more than 
any other country in fighting against the 
menace of soil erosion but the problem here 
is particularly great. There are a number 
of reasons for this. 

“Cash crops” were the basis of much of 
the earlier agriculture. Immediate returns 
for investments were the rule. Tobacco and 
cotton, two of the hardest crops for the soil 
were planted and replanted until the soil 
wore out. There was plenty of land in the 
west—land to be had for the taking. So 
many of the earlier farmers wore out the 
soil in the east and pushed west. 

The United States has in most sections a 
particularly violent climate. “Over most of 
the country wind and rain are less inclined 
to caress than to slash, to strike hard, and 
never harder than in late spring and sum- 
mer when enormous areas of our soil in 
cotton and corn, our great row-crop staples, 
lies cleanly intertilled, powdered, stirred, 
open to easy removal.” 

“The farmers of no other country,” writes 
Russell Lord in the SCS booklet To Hold 
This Soil, “rip open as much of its soil, bare 
it, stir it, push it around with implements 
as vigorously as we do in the United States. 
Proportionately, we expose two and a half 
times as many acres to the weather in row 
crops as Europe does.” 

The choice of crops makes a difference 
too. W. C. Lowdermilk, Chief of the Di- 
vision of Research of the SCS, estimates 
“It would require 12,000 years to wash away 
12 inches of surface soil on the Marshall silt 
loam of the Missouri Valley, when covered 
with alfalfa, and more than 100,000 years 
when covered by native sod; whereas it 
would require only 29 to 36 years to wash 
away those twelve inches when cultivated 
to corn on an 8 per cent slope.” 

Size has some Ceosing on the problem. It 
is not uncommon to see European farms 
replace washed down top soil by hand after 
a heavy rain. The larger sized American 
farms make this impossible. 

“Soil troubles here in our violent climates 
increase so rapidly, soil losses have been so 
advanced by high-powered over-cultivation, 
that we lack time,” writes Mr. Lo 

The problem of conservation of the top 
soil is not an isolated problem. Soil and 
water cycles interlock. Cut the forests and 
kill the grass and the water and the soil 
resources are ruined. Excessive erosion 
tends to disrupt the continental water sys- 
tem. It lowers or raises the ground water 
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system, dries up springs and wells, silts up 
rivers and harbors, kills some fish ° ‘and grit 
stops the purr of the dynamos.” 


CPS—(from page 3) 


Prepared 4,728 acres of strip cropping. 

Treated 1,490 acres of wind erosion area. 

Built 21,490 linear feet of terrace type water 
spreaders. ’ 

Cleared and cleaned 2,017,095 square yards 
in channels and levees. 

Excavated 180,117 cubic yards of earth. 

Laid 15,649 square yards of riprap rock 
(rock surfacing on slopes to prevent wash- 
ing). 

Built 386 water control structures for ir- 
rigation. 

Planted or seeded 2,431 acres of fields. 

Improved 1,775 acres of forest stand. 

Collected 814 bushels of tree seed—conifers. 

Collected 3,544 pounds of tree seed—hard- 


wood. 

Collected 10,350 tree seedlings. 

Built 195 miles of fire breaks 

Conducted tree — plant disease control 
work on 6; 

Moved and planted 9 941 ,728 trees and shrubs. 

Sodded 374 acres of pasture. 





In addition, the following number of 
man-days (one day of work for one man) 
have been used on types of work not readily 
expressed in units of accomplishment: 


Man-days 

Nursery work 18,144 
Fire fighting 3,487 
Fire presuppression 1,075 
Emergency work (floods, etc.) 9,203 
Surveys 17,575 
Equipment repair or manufactur- 

ing 4,291 
Hydraulic research 30,233 


Farm work (in areas with a great 
labor shortage under the emergency 
farm program 27,146 


These lists do not include various amounts 
of work done on some 40 additional, less 
widespread types of conservation work. 

This tabulation was compiled by Mr. 
Henry D. Abbot, Assistant to the Chief, 
Camp Operations, Soil Conservatiop Serv- 
ice. 


CAMP NOTES 


CPS Camp 18, administered by the Men- 
nonite Central Committee at Denison, 
Iowa, is one of the 12 CPS Camps working 
with Soil Conservation Service. 

This is the job they did from Aug. 1943 
to Sept. 1943, according to the Denison 
Camp paper, “The Olive Branch”: 

Constructed 14,000 rods of fence, 45 miles 
of terraces, 23 concrete structures and earth 
fills, planted trees on 240 acres of waste 
land, sodded 200,000 square yards of water- 
ways, and spent 3,000 man-days surveying. 

In addition the men from Denison worked 
6,100 man-days on dairy farms in Wis- 
consin. 

In April 1943, the men put in over 700 
man-days of emergency work fighting a 
flood at Council Bluffs, Ia. The City 
Engineer said of their work: 

“It was only with the help of the men 
from the Denison CPS Camp that the 
water system of Council Bluffs was kept 
from being flooded.” 

Since May 1943, over 2,500 man-days were 
spent in emergency farm work on 150 farms 
in Crawford County. 

* + * * o 


CPS men at Camp 23, Coshocton, 0., 
have conducted a series of experiments for 
the Soil Conservation Service to determine 


the practicability of sub-surface tilling in 
hilly and rainy country. 

Plots 19 by 40 feet were set up in four 
of the local soil types. Some were plowed 
in the usual manner, some were disced 
thoroughly with the surface litter partly 
incorporated in the soil, the remaining plots 
were disced lightly and then tilled with 
commercial sub-surface tilling machines. 

Broken sod, manure, corn stalks and 
manure were used successively as mulch. 

The Cosho¢ton Camp, administered by 
the American Friends Service Committee, 
is working with the Coshocton Soil 
Conservation Station. The general proj- 
ect at the station is the study of rainfall 
and its effect upon soil. Here, one of the 
largest sets of watercycle lysimeters in the 
world is used in scientific analysis of 
hydrology. A complete record of evapora- 
tion and transpiration is vital in determin- 
ing the relation of humidity, wind and 
temperature to the soil. Thirty of these 
instruments are checked continuously. 

CPS men at Coshocton have designed 
and built technical equipment to aid in the 
studies of the soil. 

Eighteen run-off plots were built and used 
to determine the amount of water run-off 
and soil loss by water erosion. The results 
show the type of crop that will best hold 
the soil in place in areas with high rainfall. 

* * * * * 


“Peace News,” the paper of CPS Camp 
5, Colorado Springs, Col., listed a report on 
the tree planting work done by the camp 
as part of its soil conservation work. Up 
to May of this year, over 93 thousand trees 
were planted by the men. These included 
53 thousand cedars, 30 thousand pines, and 
24 hundred willows among the 15 varieties 
listed. 

* * * & * 

Men at the CPS 52, Powellsville, Md., 
are digging a 14-mile drainage canal. This 
will directly affect a highly productive truck 
crop area of some 25 thousand acres. This 
work is considered so vital that two 
counties, the State of Maryland and the 
Federal Government have all appropriated 
thousands of dollars’to aid in this job. 

a. 2 ee Se 


A large part of the work at the Big 


Flats, N. Y., CPS Camp is experimental 
nursery work for the Soil Conservation 
Service. Performance tests on various 


types of orchard grass are under way. 
These grasses are used as erosion controls 
to hold back water as well as fodder for 
dairy stock. Plants are imported from all 
parts of the world, set up in test’ plots, 
studied and compared. If the plants are 
judged suitable for practical commercial 
purposes, parent stock is raised and dis- 
tributed from the nursery. 

Orchard grasses from Australia, England, 
and Alaska, trefoils from Manchuria, Den- 
mark and England, brome grass from 
France, Wales, New Zealand and Sweden 
were a few of the plants tested. 

+ +o * + * 

CPS Camp 24 is working with the Soil 
Conservation Service in the fertile Cumber- 
land Valley in Washington County, Md. 
In addition to the usual full-time job of 
building terraces and fences, surveying for 
contours and a large program of emergency 
farm work, the CPS men operate four com- 
plete farms as examples of model soil con- 
servation farms. 

There are four units in the camp; Units 
1, 3, and 4 are administered by the Men- 
nonite Central Committee, Unit 2 by the 
Brethren Service Committee. 

Each of the four units lives in a separate 


farm from ten to thirty miles apart. In 
their off time they oe farms bought 
by the Committees. e units are largely 
self-supporting; they are even able to send 
surplus meat and eggs to other CPS camps. 

The original farms ranged from 60 to 160 
acres in size. The CPS men built their own 
dormitories. The regular 5l-hour work 
week is spent on conservation work on 
privately owned land in the county. 

No more soil conservation work is done 
on project time on the CPS farms than is 
done on any of the other farms in the 
county. 

Hopewell Farm, Unit #2, is 180 acres, of 
which 140 are tillable. The farm was 
steadily declining in productivity due to a 
long continuance of the practice of share- 
cropping, , wing the CPS group took over. 
The land has been rearranged in contour 
strips, the farm has been stocked with live- 
stock and chickens. The old buildings were 
repaired, and new ones built. Much of the 
actual running of this farm must be done 
on the campers’ “free time.” During the 
first three months of operation the 30-odd 
men voluntarily spent almost 1,800 hours 
working on the farm itself, on the build- 
ings, in the garden and in the kitchen. 

During the harvest season for corn and 
apples, the~soil conservation work was 
largely suspended so that ten-man crews 
could aid the local farmers in getting their 
crops in. The farmers pay 40 cents an 
hour for this work, the money being turned 
over to the U. 8. Treasury. 

The Hagerstown Camp is being studied 
quite carefully by a number of groups out- 
side CPS as a possible model for a program 
to help in the rehabilitation of soldiers 
in a communal self-supporting enterprise. 


Safety 


Mr. John H. Wetzel of the Safety and 
Health Section of the Soil Conservation 
Service has prepared statistics on lost. time 
accident frequency of CPS men in Soil 
Conservation Camps. 

These figures are based on the number 
of lost-time accidents per million hours 
worked by the entire camp. 

This list covers the period from Jan. 1 
through Aug. 31, 1943. 


CPS 52, Powellsville, Md. 70.04 
CPS 5, ‘Colorado Springs, Col. 47.66 
CPS 4, Grottoes, Va. 23.18 
CPS 18, Denison, Towa. 22.68 
CPS 67, Downey, Idaho.... 21.08 
CPS 46, Big Flats, N. Y.. 20.57 
CPS 7, Magnolia, Ark... 20.19 
CP 6, Lagro, Ind... 12.40 
CSS 33, Ft. Collins, Col. 9.93 
CPS 20, Wells Tannery, Pa. 6.51 
CPS 24. Hagerstown, Md. 0.00 
CPS 23, Coshocton, O. 0.00 


The type of project work varied consider- 
ably in these camps. The major project in 
Powellsville during this period was the con- 
struction of a large drainage canal; the 
project at Coshocton was largely research 
and experimentation. 


Inhabitants 


The United States has an average of 40 
inhabitants for every square mile of land; 
“good land, poor land and utterly impos- 
sible land.” China has an average of 299 
people for each square mile, Germany 364, 
the Netherlands 659, England and Wales 
685 and Belgium supports an average of 
701 inhabitants in each “section.” 
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CPS Camps and Units 


A complete listing of current CPS camps 


and units follows. The list includes name 
and address of unit, administrative and 
technical agency, name of director or as- 
sistant director, and the unit’s capacity. 


No. 4, Grottoes, Va., MCC, SCS 
Emanuel Hertzler, 150. 
MCC, 


No. 5, Colorado Springs, Colo., 
SCS, Albert E. Bohrer, 

No. 7, Magnolia, Ark., NBSC, SCS, Ora A. 
Huston, 150. 


No. 12, Cooperstown, N. Y., AFSC, FS, 
Roger Drury, 35. 

No. 16, Kane, Pa., BSC, FS, Vernon 
Nichols. 150. 

No. 18, Denison, Ia., MCC, SCS, Lester 
Gerig, 150. 


No. 20, Wells Tannery, Pa., MCC, SCS, 
and Pa. Turnpike Comm., H. - Ralph 
Hernley, 150. 

No. 21, Cascade Locks, Ore., BSC, FS, 

Schrock, 150. 

. 8, Coshocton, Ohio, AFSC, SCS, 
Lewis E. "Berg rg, 50. 
. 24, (four units), R.F.D. 5, Hagers- 

Md.; Williamsport, Md.; Boonsboro, 
Md.; Clearspring, Md., MCC and BSC, 
SCS, Grant Stoltzfus, 140. 

No. 26, Chicago, Ill., Alexian Brothers 
(general) Hospital, ACCO, Richard A. 
Lion, 45. 

No. 27, Tallahassee, Fla., BSC, Public 
Health Service, Ralph Townsend, 40; Mul- 
berry, Fla., MCC, 35; Orlando, Fla., AFSC, 
25. 


No. 28, Medaryville, Ind.. MCC, FS and 
Game Reserve, Melvin F. Funk, 150. 

No. 31, Camino, Cal., MCC, FS, Erwin 
C. Goering, 150. 

No. 33, Ft. Collins, Col.. MCC, SCS, 
Henry T. Reimer, 150. 

No. 34, Bowie, Md., coop. admin., 
and Fish & Wildlife, Milo Yoder, 70. 


FS 


No. 35, North Fork, Cal., MCC, FS, 
Leland Brenneman, 150. 

No. 36, Santa Barbara, Cal., BSC, FS, 
D. C. Gnagy, 150. 

No. 37, Cocleville, Cal., AFSC, FS, Wesley 
J. Huss, 200. 


No. 41, Williamsburg, Va., Eastern State 
(mental) Hospital, AFSC, Calhoun Geiger, 


No. 42, Wellston, Mich., BSC, FS, Gra- 
ham Hodges, 150. 

No. 43, PRRA, Castaner Project, Ad- 
juntas, Puerto Rico, BSC, Puerto Rican 
Reconstruction Admin., Rufus G. King, 75; 
Zalduondo, Puerto Rico, AFSC, La Plata, 
Puerto Rico, MCC. 

No. 44, Staunton, Va., Western State 
(mental). Hospital, MCC, Alfred Zook, 50. 

No. 45, Luray, Va., MCC, NPS, Dwight 
V. Yoder, 150. 

No. 46, Big Flats, N. Y., 

Thomas I. Potts, 150. 

No. 47, Sykesville, Md., Springfield State 

(mental) Hospital, BSC, J. Edwin Keller, 


60. 

No. 49, Philadelphia, Pa., Philadelphia 
State (mental) Hospital, AFSC, Robert 
8. Blanc, Jr., 85. 

No. 50, New York, N. Y., Presbyterian 
(general) Hospital, AFSC, James Lloyd, 


25. 
No. 51, Fort Steilacoom, Wash., Western 
State (mental) Hospital, BSC, Lloyd A. 


Hall, 25. 

No. 52, Powellsville, Md., AFSC, SCS, 
Gordon Foster, 150. 

No. 55, Belton, Mont., MCC, NPS, Jesse 
ee 150 

No. 56, Waldport, Ore., BSC, FS, Rich- 


AFSC, SCS, 


ard C. Mills, 150. 





No. 57, Hill City, 8. D.. MCC, Bureau 
of Reclamation, Paul M. Tschetter, 150. 

No. 58, Farnhurst, Del., Delaware State 
(mental) Hospital, MCC, D. Paul Miller, 


No. 59, Elkton, Ore., AFSC, Gen. Land 
Office, Louis W. Schneider, 150. 

No. 61, (two units) Durham, N. C., Duke 
University (general and mental) Hospital; 
Highland (mental) Hospital, Asheville, 
N. C., Me@§hodist World Peace Commission, 
Paul Brotsman, 45. 

No. 62, Cheltenham, Md., Cheltenham 
School for Boys (reformatory), AFSC, 
John Hanks, 22. 

No. 63, Marlboro, N. J., Marlboro State 
(mental) Hospital, MCC, Loris A. Ha- 
begger, 65. 

No. 64, Terry, Mont., MCC, Farm Se- 
curity Admin., Ralph M. Beechy, 150 

No. 66, Norristown, Pa., Norristown State 
(mental) Hospital, MCC, Ira Smucker, 95. 

No. 67, Downey, Idaho, MCC, SCS, Dale 
A. Nebel, 150. 


No. 68, Norwich, Conn., Norwich State 
(mental) Hospital, BSC, Jarrott Harkey, 
No. 70, Dayton, Ohio, Dayton State 


(mental) Hospital, BSC, Vernon H. Stine- 
baugh, 17. 

No. 71, Lima, Ohio, Lima State (mental) 
Hospital, MCC, Melvin Yoder, 12. 

No. 72, Macedonia, Ohio, Hawthornden 
State (mental) Hospital MCC, Donald 
Liechty, 20 

No. 73, Columbus, Ohio, Columbus State 
(mental) Hospital, BSC, Forrest W. 
Shively, 40. 


No. 74, Cambridge, Md., Eastern Shore 
State (mental) Hospital, BSC, E. Lowell 
Rife, 15. 

No. 75, Medical Lake, Wash., Eastern 
State (mental) Hospital, AFSC, Joseph 
R. Coffin, 25. 


No. 76, Glendora, Cal., 
O. Marshburn, 200. 
‘No. 77, Greystone Park, N. J., Greystone 


AFSC, FS, Oscar 


Park State (mental) Hospital, BSC, N. 
Laurence Burkhalter, 95. 
No. 78, Denver, Col., Col. Psychopathic 


Hospital, MCC, Albert J. Ewert, 15. 

No. 79, Provo, Utah, Provo State (men- 
tal) Hospital, MCC, Elvett H. Brown, 2/.. 

No. 80, Lyons, N. J., Veterans’ Facility 
(mental) hospital, BSC, Alfred E. Rath, 85. 

No. 81, Middletown, Conn., Middletown 
State (mental) Hospital, AFSC, Alex 
Sareyan, 75. 

No. 82, Newtown, Conn., Fairfield State 
(mental) Hospital, BSC, Stanley S. Dot- 
terer, 40. 

No. 83, Warren, Pa., Warren State (men- 
tal) Hospital, AFSC, Franklin Briggs, 25. 

No. 84, Concord, N. H., Concord State 
(mental) Hospital, AFSC, Donald Mac- 
pherson, 50. 

No. 85, Howard, R. I., Howard State 
+ sam ae Hospital, MCC, D. Earl Heisey, 


No. 86, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, Mt. Pleasant 
State (mental) Hospital, MCC, Earl Lein- 
bach, 25. 

No. 87, Brattleboro, Vt., Brattleboro Re- 
treat (mental hospital), AFSC, Robert T. 
Dick, 25 

No. 88, Augusta, Me., Augusta State 
(mental) Hospital, BSC, F. Nelson Under- 
wood, 25. 

No. 90, Ypsilanti, Mich., Ypsilanti State 
(mental) Hospital, MCC, Lotus E. Troyer, 
75. 

No. 91, Mansfield, Conn., Mansfield State 
Training School, BSC, Ralph M. Delk, 30. 

No. 92, Vineland, N. J., Vineland Train- 
ing School, MCC, Paul W. Ratzlaff, 16. 

No. 93, Harrisburg, Pa., Harrisburg State 





(mental) ‘Tospital, MCC, Gerhard M. 
Peters, 35. 
No. 94, Trenton, N. D., AFSC, Farm 
Security Admin., Edward B. Peacock, 150. 
No. 95, Buckley, Wash., Western State 
Custodial School, BSC, Alfred Johnson, 15. 
No. 97, Dairy Farms Project, coop. ad- 
min., 506. 
. 98, Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
. of Commerce, 
. 100, Dairy herd testers, coop. admin., 


. 102, Owings Mills, Md., Rosewood 
Training School, ACCO, Gordon 


103, Huson, Mont. (parachute 
project), MCC, FS, Roy E. Wenger, 70. 

No. 104, Ames, Iowa, State College Agri- 
cul. Experiment Station, ASFC, Byron 
Thomas, 50. 

No. 105, Colony, Va., Lynchburg State 
Colony, BSC, D. K. Christenberry, 25. 

No. 106, Lincoln, Nebr., State College 
Agricultural Station, MCC, Arthur Bal- 
zer, 37. 

No. 107, Three Rivers, Cal.. MCC, NPS, 
John P. Duerksen, 150. 

No. 108, Gatlinburg, Tenn., 
John H. Ferguson, 150. 

No. 109, Marion, Va., Southwestern State 
(mental) Hospital, BSC, Lowell E. Wright, 


AFSC, NPS, 


35. 
No. 110, Allentown, Pa., Allentown State 
(ments al) Hospital, MCC, Ge -orge T. Miller, 


25. 

No. 111, Mancos, Colo., Selective Service 
System (government camp), Bureau of Rec- 
lamation, Charles Thomas, 200. 

No. 112, East Lansing, Mich., State Col- 


lege Agricultural Station, BSC, Victor L. 
Stine, 16. 
No. 113, St. Paul, Minn., State College 


Agricultural Station, BSC, Herman Draben- 
stott, 10. 

No. 114, Mt. Weather, Va., Department 
of Commerce, Homer Bonhivert, 75. 

No. 115, “Guinea Pig” projects, Office of 
Scientific Research and Development, coop. 
administration, 97. 

No. 116, College Park, Md., 


State Col- 


lege Agricultural Station, BSC, Edgar 

Grater, 

No. 117, Lafayette, R. I, Exeter Train- 
ing School (for mental defectives), MCC, 
Theodore Neff, 15. 

No. 118, Wernersville, Pa., State (men- 


tal) Hospital, MCC, Leon Willoughby, 25. 
_ No. 119, New Lisbon, N. J., State Train- 
ing School, AFSC, Marshall O. Sutton, 15. 

No. i20, Kalmazoo, Mich., State (men- 
tal) Hospital, MCC, Cleo J. Swope, 25. 

No. 121, Bedford, Va., National Park 
Service, BSC, Earl Garver, 150. This 
camp is replacing Lyndhurst, Va. 
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No. 122, Winnebago, Wis., State (mental!) 
Hospital, MCC, Ruben K. Epp, 15. 

No. 123, Union Grove, Wis., State Train- 
ing School, Southern Wisconsin Colony, 
MCC, John L. Ewart, 25. 

No. 124, Stockley, Del., Delaware State 
Colony (training school), AFSC, Jackson 
Sherman, 15. 

No. 125, Orono, Me., State University 
Agricultural Station, MCC, Francis Smuck- 
er, 7. 

No. 126, Beltsville, Md., Dept. of Agri- 
culture Experiment Station, MCC, 15. 

No. 127, American Fork, Utah, State 
Training School, MCC, Arlo Sonnenberg, 
15. 

No. 128, Lapine, Ore., Selective Service 
System (government camp), Bureau of 
Reclamation, Herbert L. Murch, 200. 


COs and the Law—(from page 1) 
@ Constitutionality 

The constitutionality of CPS was upheld 
by Federal Judge J. Foster Symes of 
Denver in denying a writ of habeas corpus 
to John, Neubrand, Mancos, Colo., assignee. 

Neubrand, through his ACLU attorney 
Carle Whitehead, was attempting to secure 
his release from CPS on the grounds it was 
unconstitutional. 

The Selective Service Act does not 
specifically define work of national im- 
portance and therefore represents an il- 
legal delegation of power to the President, 
he argued. 

He declared further that a CO had a con- 
stitutional right to his belief under the 
First Amendment; that the lack of pay 
made CPS involuntary servitude, and that 
his assignment to camp was not a part of 
Congress’ constitutional power to raise 
armies. 

Judge Symes handed down his decision 
the same day, briefly denying Neubrand’s 
arguments and declaring that a CO has no 
constitutional exemption from service. 

James Manoukian, who had refused to 
work at Mancos on much the same.issues, 
was sentenced to two years by the same 
court. 

Walkouts 


Seven CPS men who walked out of camps 
or units were in various stages of prosecu- 
tion during the past few weeks. Two of 
the men walked out of Mancos and two 
from the Norwich, Conn., hospital unit. 

From Mancos, Merwyn M. Bonnett, who 
left in protest against the “slave labor” 
and was sentenced to two years; and Albert 
W. Hunger who was sentenced to three 
years. 

From the Norwich, Conn., State Hos- 
pital, Howard L. Gilbert and Reuben Olson 
who both pleaded guilty and were awaiting 
sentence. 

From the Brattleboro, Vt., mental hos- 
pital, Walter G. Taylor, two years. 

From the Sykesville, Md., mental hos- 
pital Charles Walker, four years. 

From Terry, Mont., Richard Zumwinkle 
who was awaiting trial in Minneapolis. 
Zumwinkle, the son of a former Minnesota 
state commander of the American Legion 
and 1941 high school oratorical champion 
in Minneapolis, was quoted as saying he 
could not return to Terry because of his 
religious beliefs. 

Newspapers also reported the arrest in 
Arkansas of Stanley and Kingdom DeGrote, 
full blooded Cherokee Indians who had 
registered as conscientious objectors and 
reputedly later returned their question- 
naires unopened. Their names were turned 
over to the Department of Justice. 


Test Cases 


The Selective Service Act and its opera- 
tions have been recently upheld in two 
court decisions, the latest in a long series 
of failures to show Selective Service as 
unconstitutional or arbitrary. 


In the U. S. Supreme Court, Adolph - 


Stanziale, a New Jersey tavern keeper, was 
denied a court review of his draft board’s 
action when the Court decided that, in 
putting Stanziale in I-A, Selectfve Service 
had had access to all the facts. Stanziale 
was not a CO but was raising the same 
issue brought up by many objectors. 

In the Ninth Circuit Court of Appeal, 
California, Robert E. Hopper, a Jehovah’s 
Witness who had refused to go to CPS, 
was denied his plea that such service pro- 
hibits the free exercise of religious beliefs. 
To his legal arguments, Federal Judge 
William Healy simply replied: 

“Surely it is not expecting too much to 
require of them that they do work of na- 
tional importance under civilian direction 
when their brothers under the same com- 
pulsion are giving their lives for them and 
the nation.” 


Terry Services 


The Young Peoples Class of the Terry, 
Mont., Community Church held “Terry 
Community Fellowship” services the even- 
ing of Dec. 12, and proved their intentions 
by giving the program in the chapel of the 
CPS camp there. 

After the services, campers and towns- 
people joined in a brief social period, 


greeting the Community Church’s new min- 
ister, Rev. A. D. Wendelberg, and his wife. 


Special Projects 


A number of new special project units 
were in line for Selective Service approval 
last week. If finally cleared, they will be 
filled largely by men from AFSC camps. 
The new units included: 

A training school for mentally defective 
children at Pennhurst, Pa. This would be 
a 25-man unit under the AFSC. 

A training school for District of Colum- 
bia children at Laurel, Md., 15 men, AFSC. 

Maine Training School at Pownall, Me., 
15 men, AFSC. 

Ohio State Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion at Wooster, Ohio, six men, AFSC 

Tennessee Agricultural Station, Knox- 
ville, ten men under Methodist administra- 
tion. 

Two new “guinea pig” experiments were 
approved. One, at the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital, Boston, will require 20 men 
for a year in a series of studies with anti- 
malaria serums. The second, at the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, N. Y., calls for four 
men for two months to study the effects of 
thirst on the human system. Both are 
AFSC projects. 

In addition, the University of Minnesota 
nutrition experiment, under the BSC, will 
be expanded to 20 men. 

Among the dairy herd testers, one man 
was approved for Minnesota (BSC), the 
Illinois quota will be increased from two 
to six (BSC), and Pennsylvania has re- 
quested an additional seven testers (MCC). 

Robert Sollenberger, Trenton, N. D.. 
camper. has been given detached service for 
three months with the Association of In- 
dian Affairs, New York City, to complete 
some research work on New York State 
Indians which he started before his induc- 
tion. 


Mr. Donovan E. Smucker 
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Part-Time Guinea Pigs 


The Psychology Department of Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Conn., is appeal- 
ing to the CPS men at the Middletown 
State Hospital to volunteer during their 
spare time as subjects for experiments with 
sea sickness. The study is sponsored by the 
OSRD. 


In Prison 


After four and a half months of work 
strike at the Danbury, Conn., Correctional 
Institution, 16 of the 21 CO strikers have 
gone back to work, the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons has announced. 

The remaining five, it said, have changed 
the basis of their strike from the inter- 
racial situation at the institution to a gen- 
eral protest against the prison system. 

The men agreed to drop the strike after 
Warden Myrl E. Alexander proposed a cafe- 
teria system in the dining hall so that the 
men could eat.with anyone they wished, 
the War Registers League reported. 

The strike began Aug. 11 when the 
warden reputedly refused to change the 
dining hall situation where Negroes and 
whites ate in separate sections. 

At the same time the Bureau reported the 
beginnings of a work strike at the Tucson, 
Ariz., Prison Camp where three COs ob- 
jected to the part played by the prison 
system in the war effort: the sale of war 
stamps, encouragement of prisoners to take 
army parole, etc. 

The strike attempt ended when one man 
was released under bond to appeal his con-~ 
viction, another was transferred to the Fed- 
eral Prison Hospital at Springfield, Mo., as 
a chronic medical case, and the third was 
transferred to the El Reno, Okla., Reform- 
atory. 

** * * 

Arthur Morgan of Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
has organized a correspondence course in 
small communities for prisoners at Ashland, 
Ky. Fifteen men were reported enrolled. 


*_ * * © 


Three COs were ordered paroled from 
Federal Prisons to CPS camps during the 
past two weeks under the terms of the 
Special Parole Order 8641. They were: 

John Kapeala, Chillicothe to Mancos. 

Willie Dyson, Chillicothe to Mancos. 

Roy B. Dunn, Ashland to Luray. 

o 0 @ ¢ 

Between Dec. 1 and 20, 123 men desig- 
nated as COs by the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons were sent to prison for violations 
of the Selective Service Act. Of the total, 
105 were Jehovah’s Witnesses. 





